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of Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. have this much
in common, that the "Drift to the Towns" has caused important
modifications in the distributional patterns of their populations.
Great Britain occupies an unusual position for two main
reasons. As the seat of origin of the Industrial Revolution, it was
the first country to experience rapid and uncontrolled urban
growth and this feature has not yet been checked. In its seven
great conurbations1 live nearly half of the total population.
Greater London alone had an estimated total of 8,655,000 or
18.8 per cent of the population of Great Britain in 1937. It was
the first city in the world to reach the million mark; in 1801,
the year of the first British census, it had over a million in-
habitants which represented 10.6 per cent of Great Britain's
people, and this proportion has steadily increased during the
following 140 years. The remaining conurbations, like London,
have all increased at more than the average rate for the whole
country which means that there must have been movement of
people into these great agglomerations.
This concentration in large cities with its attendant sprawl of
buildings has more serious repercussions in Britain than in
many countries because of its comparatively small size. The
Registrar General's estimate of Great Britain's population in
1937 was forty-six millions in an area of 88,750 square miles,
giving an average density of 518 per square mile. (Similar
figures for England alone were 38,552,000 in 50,330 square miles
with an average density of 766 per square mile.) No national
area in the world, except that of Belgium, which has only
eight-and-a quarter millions of people, is so densely populated,
and the continued growth of urban areas has meant encroach-
ment on valuable land, millions of acres of which have passed
out of cultivation.
In times when foreign produced food could be imported
easily and cheaply, such sterilization of agricultural land for
housing and industrial development caused no serious general
concern, but since the end of the First World War, Britain's
1 Greater London, Greater Manchester, Greater Birmingham, Merseyside,
Glasgow, West Yorks and Tyneside: cf. C. B. Fawcett, "The Distribution of
the Urban Population in Great Britain in 1931", Geographical Journal, Vol.
1932.